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I. — Census of France in 1861. 

M. Maurice Block, who is one of the Foreign Honorary Members of 
the Statistical Society, and Sous-Chef du Bureau de la Statistique Genemle 
de France, has contributed to the Parisian Newspaper Le Temps, of the 
14th and 21st January, 1862, two very interesting and able articles on the 
Census of France in 1861. As M. Block has favoured the Society by 
forwarding copies of these articles, we proceed to give a brief outline of 
their principal contents. 

In his first article, M. Block examines the movement of the population in the 
period between the censuses of 1856 and 1861 ; compares it with former periods ; 
and contrasts the several departments with one another. He states the population 
in 1861 at 37,382,225 persons. At the census of 1856 it was 36,039,364 persons j 
the increase in the quinquennium was, therefore, 1,342,861. But this increase was 
composed of two very different elements. 1. The annexation of territories (Nice 
and Savoy), containing 669,059 inhabitants. 2. The actual excess of births over 
deaths, and of immigration over emigration. If we deduct the increase by annex- 
ation, the actual movement of the population represents an increase of 673,802 in 
the quinquennium, or 134,760 persons annually. Comparing these results with 
former periods, we find the annual increase at the eight last censuses to have 
been : — 



From 1826-31 142,037 per ann. 

„ '31-36 194,337 „ 

„ '36-41 135,362 „ 

„ '41-46 254,062 „ 



From 1846-51 76,537 per ann. 

„ '51-56 51,238 „ 

„ '56-61 134,760 „ 



Thus, during the last thirty-five years, the rate of increase has been both above 
and below that of the period 1856-61. The increase from 1821 to 1861 was at the 
rate of 100,000 per annum. The higher rate of increase during the last quinquen- 
nium over the two preceding periods, M. Block attributes to the disappearance of 
the terrible epidemic (cholera) which raged before 1856. But much is also due to 
the greater prosperity of the people, the abundance of supplies and of employment. 
The general rise in prices, M. Block considers, only affects persons with fixed 
incomes, such as clerks, rentiers, and other analogous classes. The increase in the 
population, however, was not uniform over the whole of France. In 1856, 54 
departments, out of 86, showed a decrease of population ; in 1861, 29 had decreased; 
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and 23 departments showed a decrease at both periods. There were also 23 depart- 
ments in which the progress of the population had been steady and constant. With 
regard to the character of the Departments which had decreased, it was found, that 
they were either purely agricultural, unfertile, or contained only a few scattered 
towns. On the other hand, the departments which had increased, were the manu- 
facturing and industrial departments, and those containing the large towns and 
cities of France. The population, therefore, shows a decided disposition to migrate 
from the country into the towns. M. Block sees nothing to regret in this displace- 
ment of the population ; it is a movement which is general over Europe ; it proceeds 
from causes inherent in human nature, and when these causes have ceased to 
operate, as they ultimately must do, a reaction will ensue. On the whole, M. Block 
considers the results of the census of 1861 to have been satisfactory. They show a 
progress which he thinks is likely to continue. 

In his second article, M. Block proceeds to compare the progress of popula- 
tion in France with that of the other four Great Powers of Europe, and remarks 
that the rate of progress in France has been less than in either of those countries. 
In Great Britain, the increase of population in the last forty years was 45 per cent., 
notwithstanding an immense emigration, and a decrease in Ireland. In Russia, 
the population has doubled itself in fifty years, while that of England has increased 
119 per cent., and Scotland 90 per cent., in a like period. Prussia, between 1816 
and 1858, increased 72 per cent, ; Austria, between 1818 and 1857, 27 per cent. 
In France, the increase in thirty-five years (1826-61) was only 12 per cent. The 
increase in each of these countries in 100,000 persons, per annum, was as 
follows : — 



England 1,625 

Prussia 1,440 

Russia 1,410 



United Kingdom 1,125 

Austria 692 

France 340 



M. Block then proceeds to investigate the causes of this low rate of increase in 
the population of France, by examining into the births, deaths, and marriages of 
each country. The Births in France, from 1855 to 1859, were 987,969 per annum, 
or 27-5 births to 1,000 of the population. In the four other countries investi- 
gated, the birth-rate was as follows : — 



England 34 per 1,000 

Austria 36 „ 



Prussia 38 per 1,000 

Russia 40 ,, 



The Marriage-rate is about the same in Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, and 
France ; in Russia it is a little higher. With regard to the fecundity of marriages, 
it is found, that to 100 children there are 210 marriages in Prussia, 223 in Russia 
and Austria, 237 in Great Britain, and 285 in France. As regards Deaths, France 
has a slight advantage over Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The following is the 
death-rate in each of the five Powers : — • 

Russia 33 per 1,000 I Prussia 29 per 1,000 

Austria 32 „ | France 28 „ 

And Great Britain 22 per 1,000. 

The true increase of a population, however, is the excess of births over deaths, 
and in this respect France does not appear to advantage. The excess is, in France, 
three times less than in Austria j five times less than in Russia j six times less than 
in Prussia ; and eight times less than in Great Britain. It results from these facts, 
that the small increase in the population of France is attributable to its low birth- 
rate. In his concluding paragraphs, M. Block glances at some of the causes of this 
low birth-rate. He considers it to be due less to physical than to moral causes. 
It may be true that the Gallic race is less fertile than other races ; but the con- 
scription, the late age at which Frenchmen generally marry, and the limit which 
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they put to the number of children they desire to have, are causes which have much 
influence in retarding the progress of the population of France. — F. W. H., Assist. 
See., S. S. 



II. — Land Legislation in New South Wales, 1861. 

The Sydney Empire, of October, 1861, publishes the following 
summary : — 

"The Land Bills, so long the object of contention and dispute, having passed into 
law, we shall briefly point out the principal advantages and improvements conferred 
on the Colony by their means. 

" The three leading principles of the Robertson land scheme, are, 1st, selection 
before survey at a low fixed price ; 2nd, deferred payments, and 3rd, the right of 
leasing a given area of adjacent pasture ground. 

" The thirteenth clause commonly called * the free selection clause ' of the 
Crown Lands Alienation Act, provides that with the exception of certain descrip- 
tions of lands therein specified, all Crown lands ' shall be open for conditional sale 
by selection in the following manner, namely : Any person may upon any Land 
Office day, tender to the district Land Agent a written application for the condi- 
tional purchase of any such lands, not less than 40 acres, nor more than 320 acres, 
at the price of 20s. per acre, and may pay to such Land Agent a deposit, of 25 per 
cent, of the purchase money. And if no other application be made at the same 
time for the same land, such person shall be declared the conditional purchaser at 
the aforesaid price. 

" And if other applications be made and not immediately withdrawn, the 
ultimate purchaser shall be determined by lot. 

" The Crown lands excepted from conditional sale are thus enumerated and 
defined. ' Crown lands other than town or suburban lands, and not being within a 
proclaimed gold field, nor under lease for mining purposes to any other person than 
the applicant ; and not being within areas bounded by lines bearing North, South, 
East, West, and distant ten miles from the boundary of a town containing according 
to the last census 10,000 inhabitants, or five miles from a town of 5,000 inhabitants 
or three miles from a town cf 1,000 inhabitants, or two miles from a town or village 
of 100 inhabitants, and not reserved for the site of a town or village, or for the 
supply of water, or for any other public purpose, and not excepted from sale under 
section 7/ 

" Under section 7, is included all Crown lands held underlease issued previously 
to the 22nd February, 1858, that is to say, nearly all the proximate and eligibly 
situated lands held under pastoral leases in the unsettled districts, comprising 
upwards of 40 millions of acres. 

" These lands are, however, only exempted from sale during the currency of the 
existing leases, the greater number of which will expire on the 1st January 1865. 

" Another considerable reservation consists in lands which have been set apart for 
towns and villages, which comprise about two millions of acres ; but according to 
a statement made by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Cowper, during the discussion of 
this clause in the Assembly, nearly the whole of these lands will be open to free 
selection. 

" By the 19th clause, Crown lands may be conditionally selected for the 
purposes of mining, other than gold mining, in the same manner as under the 
13th section except that the price shall be 40*. per acre, and a declaration shall be 
required that not less than an average sum of 21. per acre has been expended on the 
land in mining operations other than gold mining. 

" The privilege of reducing the quantity of land originally selected, to any 
smaller portion, being not less than 40 acres, is also conferred upon the purchaser, 
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on his making a declaration showing an expenditure of not less 51. per acre on the 
land to be granted, in which case the purchase of the remainder shall be rescinded 
and the deposit paid upon it applied towards satisfying the balance of the purchase 
money of the smaller quantity. 

" Such are the chief conditions relative to the selection and taking possession of 
lands conditionally purchased. 

" We now come to the principle of deferred payments. On the payment of 
25 per cent of the purchase money, or 5s. per acre for agricultural and grazing 
land, and 10*. per acre for mineral land, three years' credit is given for the balance 
of the purchase money. At the end of that period" the purchaser or his alienee, 
upon a certain declaration and certificate, and paying the residue of the price, may 
demand and obtain a grant of the fee simple, with a reservation in the first case of 
any minerals which the laud may contain. But he has the option instead of pay- 
ing the balance of the purchase money, to defer the payment thereof from year to 
year by paying interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum in the course 
of the first quarter of each succeeding year. 

" The next benefit conferred upon the conditional purchaser is the pre-emptive 
right of leasing a quantity of adjacent pasture ground equal to three times the 
extent of the purchased land. This privilege of pre-emptive leasehold was hereto- 
fore confined to proprietors in fee simple, holding 610 acres or more in one block. 
It is now common to both large and small landholders. 

" Owing to this arrangement it will henceforward be in the power of persons of 
moderate fortune to enter upon undertakings to which many circumstances in the 
present condition of the colony invite them, by which grazing and agricultural 
operations will be combined and made subservient to the progress and success of 
each other. The colony abounds with suitable situations for experiments of such a 
character. 

" Every kind of industry connected with land and cattle, may find in this 
colony an eligible opportunity for exercise and employment, were our present 
population and means increased a hundred fold. 

" In the different classes of lands dealt with by the various provisions of the Act 
we have been explaining, the experienced grazier and the skilled agriculturalist may 
each find an abundance of profitable openings. The horticulturist may secure 
advantageous situations in the vicinity of the inland towns and gold fields., and the 
cottager or the digger, bent upon blending his other avocations with tillage, may 
everywhere obtain a freehold home." 



III. — Labour and Wages in Victoria, 1861. 

We obtain the following from the Geelong Advertiser, of December, 
1861 :— 

" It may be interesting to those who live in the chief towns of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to compare the Rate of Wages and Cost of Living there with that 
of Victoria. At the present time an ordinary labourer earns here about 21. 8s. per 
week ; carpenters, 31.; wheelwrights and blacksmiths, 21. Us.; curriers, &l. to 51. 
per week. As a clue to the flourishing state of the various savings' banks through- 
out the colony, we may add that men in receipt of wages can procure neat three 
and four-roomed cottages from 4ss. to 6*. per week, while provisions of the best 
quality are procurable at the following rates : — flour, l^d. per lb.; prime beef and 
mutton, 2d and 3d.: potatoes, Id. per lb.; tea, 2s. 6d. per lb.; sugar, 5d.; fresh 
butter, Sd. to 10rf.; milk, 6d. per quart; eggs, Is. per dozen, and other articles in 
proportion. The position of the country labourer is quite as good. A ploughman 
gets his 25s. per week, with lodgings and rations ; a farm labourer, 18s. to 20s., 
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with lodgings and rations, while the wages in town and country, of general house 
servants (female), has suffered no material reduction from the rates of what is 
commonly called ' the dear times/ — the wages of general house servants ranging 
as high at the present time as 251. to 30/. per annum. 

" These facts and figures sufficiently prove that the position of the working 
man in Victoria is vastly superior to that of his prototype in the old world ; and 
under the new assisted immigration scheme which has been found to work so well 
on a comparatively small scale, that its results on a largo scale promise com- 
paratively great results, we look forward with confidence to a large and important 
addition ere long to our already prosperous and thrifty population." 

We take the following article from the Melbourne Argus of November, 
1861 :— 

" At the present moment, the cost of living in this colony is lower probably 
than in any part of the civilized world. Rents, the wages of domestic servants, 
and the better descriptions of wearing apparel, are more expensive here than in 
many parts of Europe, but these are items of expenditure which do not press upon 
the labouring classes in Victoria, whose position is superior to that of the same 
classes in Canada and the United States, and immeasurably superior to that of the 
operatives in the mother country. 

" The Registrar-General's estimate of the weekly expenditure of the family 
of an artizan, consisting of a man, his wife, and three children, in 1854, 1857, and 
1861, respectively is as follows : — ■ 



1854 



£ 

. 7 



d. 
Si 



1857 



£ *. 
, 3 13 



d. 

4i 



18C1 



. 2 



" But Is. may be deducted from the latter estimate on account of the reduction 
which has taken place in the price of bread, meat, butter, flour, and other articles, 
since the calculation was made, and if the artizan occupies his own cottage a 
further deduction of 6s. must he made upon the items of rent and vegetables, 
bringing the cost of living down to 34*. weekly. 

" But while this is less than one-fourth of what it was in 1854, we do not find 
anything like a corresponding reduction in the rates of labour, as given by the 
same authority, these having been, for the periods compared as follows : — 



Farm labourers, with radons, per week.... 
Ploughmen „ ,, 

Reapers, per acre 

Mowers, ,, 

Shepherds, with rations, per annum 

Stock-keepers ,, „ 

Hut-keepers „ „ 

Masons, per day 

Plasterers „ 

Bricklayers ,, 

Carpenters ,, 

Blacksmiths , 



1854. 



£ s. d. 

1 15 - 

2 - - 

1 5 - 

- 15 - 

48 - - 

65 - - 

35 - - 

1 12 - 

1 10 - 
18- 

1 8 - 

1 10 - 



1861. 



£ s. 


d. 


- 15 


- 


1 - 


- 


- 15 


— 


- 6 


- 


33 - 


_ 


40 - 


- 


25 - 


- 


- 14 


_ 


- 12 


- 


- 12 


- 


- 11 


- 


- 10 


- 



" Thus it will be seen that while the cost of living is just one-fourth of what 
it was seven years ago, wages have in no instance experienced a commensurate 
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decline, and are far from having touched that point at which they may be said to 
have reached their natural level, as determined by the value of commodities 
generally. Nor until this has been gained, can we expect to witness a resumption 
of that industrial activity which will afford abundant employment and diffuse 
general prosperity." 

The export of Gold from Australia in 1861, is estimated at 7,200,000/.; 
in 1860 ib was 8,600,000/.; and in 1856 it was 12,200,000. The produc- 
tion, therefore, seems to be decreasing rapidly. 



IV. — Social Condition of Germany in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Centuries. 

The Saturday Review, of 18th January, 1862, gives the following 
account of a recent work by M. Freytag. 

" Gustav Freytag has produced another series of his interesting Pictures from 
German History, Netie Bilder am dem lehen des deutsehen Voiles. Serausgegeben 
■von Gustav Freytag, Leipzig : Hirzel, London : Williams and Norgate, 1862. 

" The period which he selects for illustration is the century and three-quarters 
succeeding to the thirty years war. They are drawn upon the same plan, and aim 
at conveying the same kind of knowledge, as Lord Macaulay's celebrated third 
chapter. All the minute features which bring home to the reader's mind the true 
life of the people, and which formal writers of history habitually pass by, are 
delineated in detail ; and liveliness is added to the descriptions sometimes by telling 
anecdotes, sometimes by large extracts from autobiographies or memoirs of the 
period under discussion. The pictures are severe, for M. Freytag cannot lay aside 
his habitually satirical manner ; but they are not less amusing or instructive on 
that account. Several of them will be valuable as reviving the memory of facts 
which there is a tacit agreement to forget in our days. The author's account, for 
instance, of the condition of the peasantry down to the very beginning of the 
Eevolutionary War, is worth perusing just now when the subject of slavery occupies 
so large a share of public attention. Few people will be prepared for the fact that 
in 1750, more than half the German nation were serfs or that it was a serfdom 
compared to which the slavery of the Carolinas is lenient. The one great advantage 
of the German serfs over the western slaves was that they could not be sold, other- 
wise they were in a far worse condition. They were bound to the soil, held to invo- 
luntary labour for at least half their time, and often for a great deal more ; and they 
had to bear themselves the burden of their own support. The owner was under no 
obligation to feed them. To do this they employed whatever residue of their 
time the lord did not require. But even this scanty residue must be devoted in the 
first instance, to producing what should pay the tenths, heriots, reliefs, and numerous 
other feudal dues which the lord has a right to exact. The consequence was that 
they combined destitution more abject than that of the poorest Dorsetshire labourer 
with servitude scarcely milder than that of an American slave. And to make their 
miseries complete, the lord was also their judge in all civil and criminal causes, and 
used to enforce his decisions by the infliction of flogging, apparently unlimited by 
any effective law. M. Freytag notices it as a startling juxtaposition of culture and 
barbarism, that in the year 1790, just at the time that Goethe's Torquato Tasso was 
beginning to attract notice among the aristocracy of the court of Dresden, the peasants 
of Miessen revolted against their feudal lords, because these had so increased their 
days of servitude and encroached upon their scanty residue of time that they rarely 
obtained a single day to work for their own sustenance. On the other hand, 
M. Freytag's picture of the condition of the degraded and pauperized feudal nobility 
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may be read with profit in Prussia just at the present crisis. It leaves far in the 
shade the accounts that have come down to us of the state of the landed proprietors 
in Ireland about the same period. In illustration of it, M. Freytag quotes largely 
from a very amusing narrative written by a lawyer, who lived shortly after the 
peace of Westphalia, of the lamentable adventures of a citizen who tried to become 
a country gentleman, and of the plucking he experienced at the hands of the 
beggared slips of nobility, who under the popular designation of Krippenseiterei, 
wandered over the country to pick up a living as best they could." 



V. — Wills and Administrations. 



" A calendab of the Wills and Administrations of the year 1858 (at least 
from the 10th of January) has been published, and the Registrar -General has made 
some interesting calculations founded upon it, making an estimate for the omitted 
ten days, so as to complete the year. 

" 210,972 adults died in the twelvemonths, and 30,823 persons left personal 
property behind them; 21,653 had made their wills; the other 9,170 had made 
none, and letters of administration had been taken out. 89 persons with more 
than 10,000£. (one worth above 100,0002.) died without making a will. 

" The aggregate amount of property left by all these persons is estimated at 
71,860,7922., averaging 2,3312. each. Distinguishing between the men and the 
women, we find that 102,049 adult men died in the year, and 21,454 left personal 
property — for one who left any, four leaving none ; 108,923 adult women died, 
and 9,369 left personal property. The average amount left by the men was 
2,7152.; by the women, 1,3712. 

" Omitting now any estimate for the first ten days of the year, and dealing 
only with the actual wills and administrations of the rest of the twelvemonth, the 
personal property of those who died leaving any, 29,879 in number, amounted to 
09,893,3802., of which 57,396,3502. was left by men, and 12,497,0302. by women. 
The stream of wealth flowed thus : — 



Persons. 


Dying Worth. 


Left. 


Average. 


22,513 

6,277 

1,020 

102 


Less than 1,000/. 


£ 
5,762,880 

20,010,500 

21,960,000 

7,100,000 

15,060,000 


£ 
256 


1,0002., less than 10,0002 


3,188 

21,529 

69,600 

224,776 


10,0002., ,, 50,0002. 


50,0002., „ 100,0002. 


67 


Above 100,0002 






29,979 


69,893,380 


2,331 



" Only one property was sworn so high as 900,0002. and under 1,000,0002. 
1,935 were under 202. The property divides nearly equal at 20,0002. About 
35,000,0002. belonged to 19,392 persons, none having more than 20,0002., and the 
other 35,000,0002. belonged to 587 persons, fifty times fewer than the former 
company. 

" Of those who left about 100,0002., thirty-seven were described as esquires, 
a term which would include men who had made their fortunes by trade or com- 
merce ; ten were titled personages, five were bankers, four merchants, three clergy- 
men, one cotton manufacturer, one corn merchant, one hotel keeper, one in the 
navy, one in the Indian army, one in the Indian Civil Service, one was a spinster. 
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Three medical men left more than 50,0002. A person described when he made his 
will, as a commercial clerk, left above 30,000 J. ; seventeen 'labourers and mechanics' 
above 1,0002. Of seventy-five lawyers, fifteen died without making their wills. The 
foregoing statements, which must be taken as approximations, rather than an abso- 
lute accuracy, relate to England alone. 

" In the year ending March 31st, 1859, legacy duty was paid in the United 
Kingdom on 65,441,611 2., but that does not include property passing from husband 
to wife, or the reverse, no legacy duty being then payable ; succession, duty on real 
property was paid upon 29,242,6302., and estimating that to be taxed to the next 
successor at half its saleable value, it will amount to 58,485,2602. On this assump- 
tion, 113,936,8712. passed by death to another generation of successors. 

" It is certainly a remarkable fact that (upon an average) on every death, 
including alike men, women, and children, more than 1002. of property paying 
legacy duty, and perhaps 1872. of property of every kind, is left for the benefit 
of successors in the United Kingdom." 



VI.— The French Bridget for 1063. 

M. Fould's Report to the Emperor on the Finances of France, was 
published in the Moniteur, of the 22nd January, 1862. We compile the 
following abstract of its principal provisions from the Paris correspondence 
of the Economist. 

" M. Fould does not propose to have recourse to the expedient of a new loan. 
He recommends instead the conversion of the 4 J per cent, stock into 3 per cent., 
which would place a considerable sum in the hands of the Treasury available for 
the reduction of the floating debt. At present these two funds restrict the 
buoyancy of the public funds, by acting in rivalry to one another; but on the 
14th March, 1862, the State will recover the right of offering to its creditors 
the alternative of conversion or reimbursement. M. Fould proposes to anticipate 
this right by allowing the holders of 4J per cent, stock the privilege of conversion 
into 3 per cent., but without any loss of revenue to the stockholder. In return for 
this advantage, the stockholder would have to compensate the Treasury. If the 
process of conversion took place at the present price of the two funds, the balance 
to be paid would be about 322. for 182. of rente. M. Fould proposes to concede 
more favourable terms than these, and to allow the further advantage of quarterly 
instead of half-yearly payments, of interest. It is estimated that this operation 
might produce about 12,000,0002. if favourably received by the stockholders. This 
sum would be entirely devoted to the reduction of the floating debt. 

" M. Fould divided the budget into two parts — ordinary and extraordinary j the 
former comprising all permanent expenses, the latter ' those which have a character 
of public utility, but are not absolutely obligatory.' Under the head of ordinary 
expenses, the Minister proposes to raise the following new taxes, viz. : — 

£ 

1. A tax on horses and carriages, to produce 220,000 

2. An augmentation of the registration duties, estimated to produce 400,000 

3. Greater precautions are to be taken for securing the receipt of the "I 

old duties, and this is estimated to realize an additional J ' 

4. An increase of the stamp duties 380,000 

5. A tax of 10 centimes on bills and receipts 500,000 

6. A new tax on brokers' accounts, on transactions over 1202., to produce 48,000 

Forming a total increase in the Ordinary Budget of 1,948,000 
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" M. Fould also proposes to double the tax npon salt, by which means he 
expects to realize 1,820,000?., and to increase the duty on sugar, which he calculates 
to produce 1,160,000?. From the first of these taxes all salt used in industrial 
establishments as raw material is to be exempted ; and the tax on sugar is intended 
only as a temporary measure, to raise the means of continuing the public works 
now in progress. These two taxes together represent a total of 2,480,000?., being 
the increase in the extraordinary division of the budget ; or in other words, in the 
temporary expenses of the empire. 

" In return ■for these new imposts, the Minister promises to reduce the army to 
400,000 men by the 1st January, 1863, and to fix the budget of the Marine 
Department, ordinary and extraordinary, at 6,720,000?. He also undertakes to 
remit the personal and furniture tax in the case of workmen existing by their own 
labour or that of their families, and to exempt from the trading licence all workmen 
working alone. It is estimated that these two exemptions will benefit altogether 
1,300,000 persons, and cause a money loss to the Treasury of 200,000?. The 
reduction of duty on money and valuables transmitted by post, which is also 
promised, will not, it is believed, cause any diminution of revenue. 

" In the course of his report, M. Fould states that the floating debt now 
amounts to 40,032,000?., including a sum of 1,360,000?., the amount of loss on 
the sale of the Italian stock paid to France by the Italian Government, as an 
indemnity for the war in Italy. From this sum, however, must be deducted the 
amount of caution money deposited by Government employes, which would reduce 
the debt to 38,520,000?. M. Fould adds that compared with the, resources of 
France, this sum ought not to occasion any alarm, but thinks it advisable to 
reduce it as much as possible by the increased taxation proposed, and by the 
conversion of the 4J per cents. By these measures the Minister also hopes to 
secure a surplus for 1863, and to balance the unforseen expenses of 1862 by the 
400,000?. indemnity due from China, and a sum of 1,000,000?. about to be paid by 
Spain. 

" The report does not contain any precise statement of the total amount 
proposed to be raised. Taking, however, the figures for 1862 at 79,000,000?. 
(including the local taxation, or dipenses pour ordre), and adding the extra taxes 
proposed by M. Fould, this would give a total of ' ordinary ' revenue for 1863, of 
82,000,000?. By including the extraordinary budget, the amount would be raised 
to 87,000,000?." 



VII. — The New Gold Region of British Columbia. 

The following particulars are condensed from two elaborate letters in 
the Times (5th and 6th February, 1862), from their correspondent, writing 
from Victoria, Vancouver's Island, 29th November, 1861 : — 

" The portion of British Columbia which has yielded by far the largest amount 
of gold in 1861, is a newly-discovered district, called * Cariboo.' This district is 
about 500 miles in the interior, north-east from the coast of British Columbia, It 
is not far from the source of the south branch of the Eraser river, and it consists of 
a broken and rugged mountainous region ; it is about 50 miles from north to south, 
and 30 miles from east to west. Cariboo was discovered during the autumn of 
1860, but its riches were not developed till the summer of 1861, 

*' The yield of gold is very large — the earnings fluctuating between 10?. and 
40?. per day, per hand ; in some cases these large earnings were even exceeded, 
and very surprising stories are told by those who were fortunate enough to get a 
f good haul.' 

" The gold was all coarse, granulated, and gravelly, mixed with pellets of pure 
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metal of considerable size. Labouring men, who had no mining claims of their 
own, were hired to work those of others at 12. 15s. and 22. per day. Provisions 
were relatively high in price, — flour was Is. Id. per pound, bacon 3*., beans 1*. 8<2., 
tea 6*., sugar and coffee 3*. Single meals at a ' restaurant,' consisting of beans 
and bacon, and a cup of bad coffee, cost 8s. id. 

" A correspondent of one of the newspapers in Victoria, writing from Cariboo 
at this time, quotes the prices of what he calls ' miners' luxuries,' as follows : — a tin 
pan (worth Zd.) sold for 12. 12*., picks and shovels were 24s. each, shovels with 
handles 30*., washing was charged at 12. is. per dozen pieces. At such prices a 
man should earn his 52. to 202. per day to enable him to keep ' business lively.' 
These wages and prices show the large gains of the miners. It is impossible to give 
a return of the * yield ' of gold in British Columbia with certainty. I shall 
merely attempt an approximation to the gross yield, from the best data within my 
reach. 

" It is generally conceded that, including Chinese, there were 5,000 men 
engaged in gold mining in the summer of 1861. To work out the earnings of this 
aggregate of 5,000 miners, I adopt a statement of names and amounts taken from 
information obtained from miners. The general opinion of the miners is, that in 
addition to the 'lucky ones,' who made together nearly 187,0002., and who 
amounted to eighty in number, every man who had a claim or a share in one made 
from 2002. to 4002. Of these there were at least 400 ; and taking their earnings 
at an average of 3002. per man, they produce 120,0002. There now remains 1,020 
men to be accounted for. Putting their earnings at 28s. a-day each, which was 
the lowest rate of wages paid at the Cariboo mines, and assigning only 107 working 
days to the mining season, this produces nearly 153,0002. These several sums added 
together make the yield of Cariboo, and the surrounding neighbourhood, to be 
460,0002. to 1,500 men for the season ; by far the greater portion being from 
Cariboo. 

" The remaining 3,500 miners, who worked on Thompson's river, the Fraser, 
Bridge river, Similkameen, Bock creek, and in other places throughout the country, 
can be divided into two classes ; the first to consist of 1,500 miners, who made 22. 
a-day for about 180 days, which gives 540,0002. for their joint earnings. The 
second class of 2,000 men, who were not so fortunate, and who only made 12. a-day 
for the same period, making 360,0002. for their aggregate earnings during the 
season. The three last categories, which number 4,520 men, include the many 
miners who in Cariboo were making from 42. to 102. per day each, as well as those 
who, in other localities, were making from 32. to 202. a-day occasionally, so that the 
estimate, although not accurate, is reasonable and moderate. 

" The following is the statement in the form of a table, converting dollars at 
5 % = £. 

£ 

80 miners took out an aggregate of 187,000 

400 ,, claim owners, took out 120,000 

1,020 „ at 28s. a-day, for 107 days 153,000 

Total yield (nearly all from Cariboo) 460,000 

1,500 miners, who worked in other places, at 22. per day .£540,000 

2,000 „ „ „ 12. „ 360,000 

900,000 

5,000 miners, gross yield for 1861 1,360,000 
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VIII. — Telegraphic Progress, 1850-61, and Present Prospects. 

At the recent presentation of a testimonial, given by the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company, to Mr. Bright, their Engineer-in- 
Chief, that gentleman spoke as follows : — 

" At the time I first became connected with this undertaking — some ten years 
ago — the number of miles worked by the company was something under 40, whiie 
the present mileage is upwards of 4,000. The staff employed at that time did not 
exceed, or much exceed, a score in number, while probably 1,500 would be not 
far off the present number. At that time there was only one telegraph in 
existence in the country; and whilst the charge for a message from London to 
Liverpool was 8s. 6d., the messages were frequently re-transmitted at Rugby and 
Birmingham. At the present time we have in Great Britain, and Ireland 
something like 15,000 miles of line, and the annual receipts for telegraphic 
messages may possibly surprise some even of you, who may not have thought of 
the amount of the traffic. The total amount received in this country for telegraph 
messages at the present time is something, as nearly as possible, about 350,0002. 
a-year ; a very large amount to be taken in such small sums. 

" The extension of the land system throughout the world has been equally rapid 
during the same period. There is now, in addition to the 15,000 miles of line in 
Great Britain, some 48,000 miles of line in America, some 80,000 in Europe, and a 
smaller, but very rapidly increasing mileage in Australia; the total amount of 
land lines of telegraph in the world being not far off, at the present moment, 
150,000 miles. That has been the growth of a very few years. Looking forward 
to the future, we have now the certainty that, in a very short period, all difficulties 
will be overcome, and we shall have a line working direot from Ireland to New- 
foundland again upon a permanent basis. Not only is that undertaking being 
actively pushed forward at the present moment, but careful surveys have been made 
for the northern route by Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador, the result of which, in 
my opinion, very greatly warrants the projectors of that line in going forward with 
a view of shortening the circuits to be worked, and so reducing the risks and costs 
of such a line. Again, in the South Atlantic, active endeavours are being made — 
in fact, the Spanish Government are initiating the arrangements for a line to be 
carried from Cadiz to the Canaries, thence to the Cape de Verd Islands, and from 
there to the Island of St. Paul, in the South Atlantic Ocean. There is only one 
stretch of 800 miles from St. Paul to the Island of San Fernando-de-Noronha, and 
thence to the Brazilian coast, in a comparatively short distance. Prom the Brazilian 
coast the line will pass along the shores of British and French Guiana to Trinidad, 
and thence by the train of West India Islands to the Spanish possessions of Porto 
Bico and Cuba. From Cuba a line will be carried to Jamaica and Florida, with 
another branch to Panama. Going south from the Brazilian coast, a branch line 
will extend to Rio and Buenos Ayres. 

" On the opposite side, looking towards the east, we are actively engaged in 
prosecuting a substantial line to India. The line made by Government from Malta 
to Alexandria continues in excellent working order, and its receipts so far encou- 
raging—the receipts upon the Government line of submarine cable from Malta to 
Alexandria, which opened in October with returns of 2002. per week, have steadily 
increased until, at the present time, the weekly income is little less than 6002. per 
week. But we are also busily engaged in pushing forward a line in continuation of 
the Alexandrian line, and we hope within six weeks from this time to have opened 
a station at the Island of Jubal, at the mouth of the Gulf of Suez, where the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamers will call, by an arragement made with 
the Post Office, to receive and carry on telegraphic messages to India. We have 
also a vessel regularly equipped and sent out from this country, with 200 miles of 
cable, to repair the eastern section of the original line, which failed soon after it was 
laid, between Aden and Kurrachee. 
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" Throughout India the telegraph has been extended with scarcely any limit — 
as, indeed, there is hardly any limit to the construction of any land line. From 
Kurrachee the circuit is complete to Eangoon. From Rangoon the line will 
eventually be carried by Singapore and Batavia to Australia. On the other side a 
line will be taken to Japan ; thence to Kamschatka, where the Russians are pushing 
their lines eastwards, and onwards by the small chain of the Aleutian Islands, to 
the western coast of the continent of North America. Thence it is an easy step 
along the coast to Vancouver's Island, which is already connected by telegraph with 
San Francisco. 

" From San Francisco there is the most extraordinary line of land telegraph ever 
constructed in the world, which passes via Sacramento by the Salt Lake City to 
Fort Kearney, and thence to St. Louis, through an entirely uninhabited country, 
and by means of which the merchant in New York can now communicate directly 
with San Francisco. Another line will also be carried entirely on British ground 
through the punchbowl pass of the Rocky Mountains to British Canada. And thus 
when these different enterprises, in some of which I am concerned, are accomplished, 
we shall not have a girdle round the earth, but two girdles completely round the 
world. The telegraph, as we know, had its rise altogether in this country. The 
first telegraph invented by Cooke and Wheatstone, in 1837, was the forerunner of 
all telegraphs of all countries. Whether it be Professor Morse's telegraph of 1843, 
or others at a later period, the type of all the instruments has been taken from the 
invention at an earlier date from this country. The first submarine telegraph was 
laid from this country, and all the different cables have been sent out from this 
country. We may therefore look upon ourselves, to some extent, as being the 
nursery of telegraphs for the world." 
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